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ABSTRACT ' \ . • . - 

• The neighborhood oral history project described in 
this report was a course assignment in American History used at the 
Austin Campus of Houston Community College in .an effort to make the 
Studj of history releva&t to a non-traditionalr predominantly 
H.ispanic student body. The report first presents background 
information, describing t^he Hispanic community served by the college « 
and^oting the fact that few of its students had had p6sitive^. 
educational experiences. After discussing the irrelevance of ' - v 
traditional history terts to the cultural identity of these students, 
the report describes the orar history ^assignmeht^ as -an aitarnative 
means of instruction and details the assignment's requirements. 
Students were expected to perform initial researcix on a decade in the 
20th century; develop and review a list of interview questions 
dealing with" events in. ^that decade; use these questions in an , 
interview with a community 'resident; and complete a fip^ai paper' \ ' 
evaluating the interview in terms of the reliability of the « 
inf9rmation obtained and the relation of the interviewee's 
experiences to the larger societal experience of the period. The 
report concludes with . highlights from some of* the interviews and a 
summary of students* responses to the assignment. (JP) 
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■f ^ vThe greatest .;chal3penge>*fabing \efducat ion " 
l^OVs; it:S :abality ;tp 'suri^ijv^va 

::So:<iiety • It; has.'ibecome vapi?ar^nt\.\tha^ two 
d'ecaidbs i^uhdamientar shiiftsVihave ;lDeeh,idcc4r 



American ' society^ Maxtbt'iarii^and . KiAhri3:!^.,i' \i^\ Manafeing:-. "for :>'• ;v:-^v 
Academic.-^ Charigje y .point :\0\it,th'e f ocug f or ' ^ac,s^^ b.e .; v 

■ to change and; 'aida^pi to,'^^ shifty; v^jFor eatoiat'i.p^ni;v^ 
shifts have -re^sulted::an^^he^^^^ power,; of the-'bonsum 

.^of . education; rath^ri^th^ 

: . ■ 'A ; Edmurid^-Gieaze:^':^ Association'"; 

f or^Community , arid Q olie^e^i;' 'f e'el;S/:^i;he : great est>-::: :^^^^. ;^ 

i'danger for education wili. .come'\.'f^^^ 

■lowing predictable- ,ppL.tt.erris 

:to grow. Survival' ;Ganr^^^^ coll^ge^ 
■has .been>''i^e- examining its prograH:^-;^^:^^^^ 

■ re^.u^rements. Yet education must not ■■loofc^ :> 
'with fear but with excitement. Chang|e" must me^^^^^^ " 
to vitality; education must take the initiative creative 
and be .hopeful in-, what' the;, decade- can . bring' it.;^" ■ ■ ......p 



I f ee^^^^brtuhat e , for I" believe I ^ am' a- pairt.. - 
- of the iVangU^^^^^^ucational leadership.- As Gleazer 
mentions, -co^^^^^^^^J^^ are In the catbrrd .seat-^^ 
/ In post-seeondaijj^^^^ktlon. ^ The^ and Interest ' . 

: In hlglaer educatlbnr'-Se placing the community colleges In , ' 

. an didvantageous position. My ovm college, HCCS, Is an: 
" excellent example.ffcile the -spectre of declining enrol- " 
I .Iment faces many . fqur-y ear .1 in the; state.,: 

' • the! . college in(i eight years has grown from a. few thousand 
: i students t.o over ^30, 000. i We are now one of the largest " 
■■inSiti tut ions of higher education in the State, of Texas.- ^ 
'■'The reasons for It rapid growth are similair to those -of 
other community Goiieg college has; ^ 

- rie out inta the' GlommunT^ '"new. typ.e of : , ' 

stjadent " into : higher ^ e'd^cation. A,s. an open-door instit- 
' ution,i educational acclesV is i^^^^ g<Dven to minorities, blue- 

' collar youth and womenr^fgroiips^^ have had 2inited..-^; 

opportunity for post-sep^o|tdary education. 7' . o^' 

■ ! As the college reaches out to thes^ studehts^ it . . . , 
also becotaes a part of i their ^communities; We have 22 campus 
\ Ipcations throughout tiie oitf . The college has establi'slied- ; . 
its primary purpose- to be,' the^. provisipri of educatdong.1 
•opportiini ties for adults/ who desire and need its ser- , 
vices, ^^^r^^^^^^ diverse needs of th:e.y 



Hoi|stSri?/c^ its flexibility, accessibility; 

:;knd v^wai^ o f pllas t rue ti on. By r eaching out ^ t o ^ t he se ^ 
•fiiidii^^^ the college has had to adapt 

each^ individual environmerit. As we 
^;|ry' tb;^^2^ needs, , an' interfusion 

f;p|f^ our aspects of community life 

' tias be'g^ occur, Y ; - . 

^^^^^ of our students the community coli^e 

Jrepres^ ,the' opportunity to begin life] ong education, 
'/Oiir:^; students are only part-time formal learners. We 

Share thera with "other commitments , which at- times take 
vpre^^^ over, their academic responsibilities, Forty- 

; tlireie per ce:^t of ;our students have indicated they went 
to collage because it; is ;t miles or less from^'their^ 
home. Community colleges have become recognized as 
academic prpying grounds for \t he se students, students, 
whose' previous e the educational system 

' have ' been nega^ We must not only ojai the door 

-for - them/ but give them' the opportunity to fulfill 
'/their potential, , . ' . ' 

" , ./Relating to these new sti^dents has . placed us in 
a 'Unique* 'Situation, I; have found that traditional modes 
and f prms of education have little utility in my teaching 
ehvirohmeht. More ofter) than not, the faculty at HCCS 



seems to be guided lass by formal education textbooks 

■■ ' ' ■ ■ ^ '/y " ■ ^ ' I ■ 

and more by the .-UNESCO report Learning^^to Be goal:' . 

■•■ ■ ■- ■ ./ / J. • • .• . .• /' 
"Teaching, contrary to traditional idea^ and practi.ces, 

shoul^ adapt itself to the. learner ; the learner ^ ag^ 

not have to bow to pre--establis^^^ for teaching/"i'^ 

V . Each semester we are' asked to teach in\two at^as - 
of the city: the East(representing minority groups) " * 
and the WestCrepresenting Anglo .middle-class).' Under ^ 
this system I was ^presented with the opportunity tc- 
teach a.t the Austin campus; located on -the East side 
of, town. This area is called the-Segundo Barrio (or • '4 
Second Ward).. Originally, Hpuston was divided into 
six wards for political, purposes/ The city has grown ' 
out from them, and these vards now represent the ^coTe 
of the city. The^ population of the wards is to 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . V .'^Z ^ ■. ■ ■ 7 ■ ■■ • . -r- ^ 

90fo minority. > . : 



' Tl^e. Second Ward is! typica^l of the older Sections 

^ - ;^ ' / ■■ . ' ■ ' '.'*;■ ■ • " 

of the city.^ The arfea has the ? highest concentration of 
Hispanics in the cjit^: ,80?^ cif ^he population is- Mexican- 
American. Like mani imie city -neighborhoods, the face 
of the'^^rea has changed donsidierably dver/'Tlihe last twenty 
gear's. Ov^ half tii'e homg(s^?in' the area have been .replaced 



by. light;,anduistry and commercial businesses. In spite . of 
thXf change, Hispanic ties run .deep here. The average' 
period, of permanent residence- In the area is '10-15' z'^- 



ybars. Th-is longevity has* iy:oyi"ded Mexic^OT^ ■■ ' 

with* an^ anchor in. a period^^f rapi(| growth 'and change in 

- " ■ ' ■ ■ ■ " ^ .^'5 ' v '-"A" 

.the city. Many residents in the Second War^viaw ^t hs 
their own "Self-contained c\)lTimunity. Petra.'Gullen, a -fi 

* ' ■ ' ■ . 

.-resid.^t since 1922, depots that sense of belonging 
and pride. Wli^ asked how she felt about being "surrounderd 
by industry, she' replied, "Orfc^ I get h-pme to my . neigh- 
borhood, even if it/ s, ugly , it ' s hofae. "-^ ' . 
■ - ■ , . There are two churches in- the area: Our Eady ^ ■ 
of Guadakupe(.1911 ) and th'e Church of the ^Re.de,emer. ' / 
Both hajve^actj-ve ' community- Orient ed pto^r^ms^x'ol^each / 

■ ^ ■ ^ . ■. ' ■ V ' ' ■ ' ^ " ' y ■ 

out "fco the comraxinity^ and offer stability,. Membership in 
both churches has recently been rising. The pipley Hquse 
is a commxinity service center Icm^ed in the middle 
of the ward. It offers healt^i, . education and social - ;. 

"services to 'the area. It- v/orks dlosely with cityC' state 

■ . ' • >*->•• 
and education organizatiohs^'^in providing for the needs 

/ ■" ■ * ■ ^ 

of the i)optilati on.. / * / / 

/ '-C' ■'''/■■/ /' . " ^ ^ •■ ■ : 

, The student population at 4;he. Austin campus was 

a miprocosm o^ Jhe .neighborhood.' Over 75^ of the .students 



were His{)snic. S!he average , age was 25 on up. Their educational 

, ■ rv ■ 

and Ve0t)nomic* backg^^ounds ^.were diverse. A/ sizable group 



were womdn returning to school after having begun familieg. 
Th'ese students. facQ^i ■ enromous pressures at home* in an en- 
vironment that places little value on mobility for femgvUs. 
Others were Hispanic njen^ many were veterans and first- a 
.generatiohyindividualSi beginning to aclrn^e moderate 
economic/success as opportunities in oil refineries, 
the Post Office ajrfd major department stores became^ available 
to them. The Blacks and Anglqs the class <were from simil 
backgrounds. ' ^ / • 

There were few students who had ^ad positivevedu- . 
cational experiences before entering the' community college. 
Many expressed disenchantment with educational • process , 
•and yet air of them were convinced education was their 
major avenue to ^success in society./Many students had 
educational' goals , that were aligned to economic rewards, * 
being real estate, marketing afidTbu^irijiss maj • 



History 1302, American^ History 18?? to the pr'esent. 



is the second half of th^ year of American Jiistory required 

^ ' 4 ■ — . " ,^ :'■ " * • . , < 

for any ciegree plan. There were few students in the course 

■ ■■>' • " ' ' 

^because they 'loved history. All students enter college 

h^tory believing it is another repetition of tfee'^'i'acts - 

they have been hearing -- since elementary sc'Piool. The student 

at Austin entered my/ 1302 course with that belief and 



the CQfiviction that the history of textbooks Vand historians 
:hac} littl^'tb do with them. There was Zittle malarial in 

our .text which provided information about their culture, 
■values and contribution to the development of American 
•history: * ' < v. - - " ' \ 

, . IiDmigratiori was only a migration from Eastern" ' • \ 
and Southern Europe; - - . • 

Assimilation of most groups had been successful 
■\ ' in Ainei*ican society; ' : 

The heroes identified were those Vhose" actions 

were^seen ^vertly by all, society; 

* • ■ ■ ^ ' ' ^ ■ \' . -' ' ■ 

The .^i/orld War II section did not once ,me;ntion I 

he^vy percenljage of Hispanic enlistments^ 

into the' Arfted Services. . 

• f . ' 

r " • " • * ' . ■ • 

Thus I faced a Hilemma — a dualr*edged sword. The^^ 
students 'Were alierrf;ed by the nature . of the^ course and-* 
potentially by the cours^ content . It, did not appeal, that 
many of them could share in a common .past with the larger 
society. The norms, values and mores of their cultural 
group might ^not have a pl^ce in a historical and academic 
context^/ They were ■ read^\^or^ experience 
with American education; 



I. on the, otli'e'r haridf, confronted a dilemma. 
I did n6f want my student to agree with Henry Ford 
that "history is more or less bunk." I wanted them 
to see that history went beyond just what happened, 
that it included „a:lso who it happened to and why it had 
happened. I wanted them' to understand that history ;was 
not just ■ the past , it was a pathway ^to "the .future. • 
yhe past, present and future had a place for these 
^students' values, mores anc^ the contributions of tlieir 
culture. I wanted them to .understand tha;t history is a 
part of the evolving of human culture, a culture that 
included 'fhem.'' 

vBut l/also had academic "requirements for the course 

. ■ - K ■ ' . ■ 

;that included reading assignments, testing and essays. 
Most of these students had not entered the- course with - . 
academic backgrounds that wo uM have allowed easy, mast efy 
of these requirements.'' Their educational defic-iencies • 
could have become another factor in their lack, of interest 
in. the course. . • 

I had 'to . develop a structure for my curriculum 

. ■ • • ■ ■ ■ t 

that would provide these students with the general infor- 
mation background of this course. At the" same timei this . 
curriculum had to aid these students in enhancing their , 
efhnic sjelf- image. I hoped this would be; accompli;shed ' 
b;; making them- aware^. that the values and experiences of ^ 



their particular community played an important role in the 

\ . • * ■ ■ • • ■ ■ ,^ 

general • context of historical events. ; - V ■ ^ 

As .1 began ±6 plan *ihe project I vas reminded of ^ - 
the Stanford faculty Committee rep9rt in 19V6on ' . 
Reform and Renewal of Liberal Education. The t*eport ^ • ^ 
had stated: ' *' 

The University -must introduce students' to new'**^ 
■ . arenas, ..ideas- and works, while also providing them 
^,with the general informational background and vo- 
• ' cabulary of the tradition from which almost all > 
of them come. V, (The students)*must recognize how 
.different historical situations shape what it -is 
possimd for people to do and be and must under- 
■ stand- what it mean's to 'live mth^ traditions ^ i- ; 
■' . different from one's own, with similar tradiisions " : 
" an'd with no single;' effective tradition.^ . U 



An oral history project of their' neighborhood^ - ^ . 
sepmed to be the ^.instructional technique that would allow 
for learning to occur from direct experience. It could 
take learning out of the classroom and into th^ir own world* 
It could be the bridge between: the passive learnir^g of the 

classroo'm( which was important) and^the action/ learning of . 

* * ■ . " ■ 

the environment around them. The history curripulum would . 
become integrated with, human culture. The objective wais^ tov 



■ - • ■ ■ ■ '„ ... - 

have the Students- realize "... outputs of the .past .. . ' 

■ ha.ve ,contem5iorary sign-if-icance because th^se who experienced, 
or produced, them were our forefathers. ^s Talcott Parsons^ ' 
has ^written, "a distinctive -identity , is rooted in a dl'st^notive 
sense- of history. " ..' They would a^cquire . a sense of a sh^re'd / 

- history with3^ the<' greater, society.. I hoped the project ' . 
would create a supportive" learning environment--Qrie ' 
that would perpetuate, a motivation f-or^ learning not ' only 
in history but. in ot^er courses as well. - . .. . ■ • .> ' 



.1 began, the .project -firpt by°.famili^jrizing mysfelf ., •.. : 
with the- area. I mentioned the pdssibillty Of ^Sblrig an oral 
history 'of the Second Ward to leading members of the commuiiity, 
including a tank .official,: the Ripley -House apd. the "director ^ 
Of the Austin campus. These initial contacts brought suggested 

.name&, to interview. .1 read what was availableVln the ar.ea, 
.including city planning ^reports. I presented the project to- V 

,the class as one of several projects that could be done as, 

■ part of, the course'^ requiretnents. The discussion •jD.egan.- with. ,. 
an .explanation of oral history. I mentioned the Columbia>^iUnl-- . 

oversity Oral History^ Project. I had written -to Loub Starr,,'"': . 
project dy-^dtor, and he had sent back inforn^t ion and .advice' " 
on how the paper could be accomplished.^ I r^ad selections from 

Studs 'Te^kelVs Working to the "class. We discussed why "oral 

■ ... - ■ ■ ■ ;, ■ • ■ ■ .1 ■ , ' o : ■ - - ■ 

history was an important, part of putting, the. pieces of 

■V V . -- ■ ■■ ■ . ■,. ■ ' - '^V . ■■■ : . ■ ■ ■• ■ > 

history.to^ether..^^s Page Smith, in The, Historian, and History . ' 

• ■ : . ■> v'';'^'.^: ^ ■■ . , 

■definds it:, . • •. ' • . 



. ' ; Great histpry^i^ the history that has commanded': ' V /• 
man' s hearts... and- .minds r >ias^always, been narrative . 
^ . • -. history,' hi-story with a story, to tell that; illumi- 
^ ■ nates the truth of the human situation, that lifts 
spirits ar\d projects nev/. potentialities. - The 
. ..detailed analytical history -it Hat is the standard - 
product of our a^cademies has little to "say to the' 
. -ordinary man. . - , 
\^ ' The student3 were told that the project, was not gust 
to grab % cassette and let their ^grandmother talk, They 
were* to pick a decade in the. twentieth century to ask ^' 
their interviewee about They weff ;required to research 
the time period with. at least two sources. They were to 
draw up a list of questions and then wfe would review them. 
The questions were * to draw out what the. individual ' s ex- 
perience in the time period had been. Some emphasis was 
to be given to the neighborhood as y/ell.. . 

Once- the tape, was compl,eted, .they were to have 
a 'Written paper that included , a^^^ detailing 
who they wer^e, an o.utline of., the tape , a- written .set of . 
questions and a' short evaluation of the taping. The^ 
evaluation had to Include their analysis of 
what they learned from the interview, how relialDle tiie 
information wais : Cbased. on the reading)- and how. the • 




interviewee's experience related tt)-^^^^^3?ger societal 
. experience of the. period. As^an example , if the Depression 
' was being discussed, did the interviewee receive any 

■ benefits fronj New Deal le'gislation? ^If he did was it ■ 

• • . ■ . ■•. ' ' , •'■>■■■. 

. related" to his' economic or ethnic ..status in society? 
Were descriptions' of' ma jor political figures colored by 
the individual' s status^ in society? . - ' 

Discussion' of the/pr.o jeQt in class brought many 

suggestions as to who should be interviewed. Jointly, 

.' ^' ^ , 

it was decided to have ^a^ wide a representation of the. 

, * r * * ■ " ' ■ ' ' 

.area -as possible. It was agreed that., if ' possible, former 

residents would be interviewed, as well. Over a one-year 

.. ' ■ ■ ^. 

par iod, from two classes, fourteen intemews were completed* 

Initially, ' I had expected more students would want to 

participate, but I en realized that not everyone wants 

to be Barbara Walters or Dan Rather/ 

. It was interesting to see which students chosfe this 

project/ They were not all the bes*t students; some, in 

fact, were doing poorly in testing situations. One was 

* a woman who^ after many years, had taken the GED and was 

returning to school. Another was a student who had proclaimed 

on the first day that she never got along with her indttructors 

One student, very quiet in class, had walkd into, two judges' / 

offices and announced that she was there to interview them ; 

for an important oral historj^ being done. 
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. V There was a wide range of people inteirviewed. . It - . 
included the judges, one Anglo and the other- Hispanic sf. 

The Mexican- American judge's interview included a descr.iption 

, ■ • ■ ■. ■ < 

of his: life as. a shoe shine boy in the 19^0' s in the Ward, 

' I could not enter a cafe to' shine shoes because , ' 

I was Mexican-Ame}:|rcan and only white ^)eople ^ '-^ 

.- who were shoe shihe^boys . could enter the cafe. , \. - 

with no questions asked — even at barber shops — ^ 

V a Mexican-Ameri'can could not enter to, get a haircut . 

He later describ'ed thow payrones (pblitica^' bosses) ran 

. • ^ . ' ' v'' 

the neighborhoods and the Ward. : 

Manuel Cresp^b-, 75t the. owner 6f the largest funeral 
■ home in the area, gave us a" wonderful description of the 
American work ethic: , ^ ^ . ^ 

In the'' meantime while I was getting $13 a week I . ' 

was leaving $5 a week in the savings and with that 
I' applied on the^urdhase of the funeral home. 
Irvin N. Turner was a 67-year-old white man with a • 
tenth-grade educatian. Herbert Hoover was "a man of high* 
pride and he didn't reach down- to theltevel of the common man." 
The. Depression was the time when he watched men* riding , the 
box cars: through the city. * - . 

. VJiUa Adams, a Black woman, who thought Roosevelt 
was. a great man but that many people went hungry all through 
the Depression years., Ninfa Laurenza, the owner of the fastest- 
growing chain of Mexican restaurants '^in Texas, was ^convinced 
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that it was the support of the neighbo:;'hood 'that had 
taken her from one -tortilla stand to a recognized leader . 
in the business community. "> . ' • 

The role of the thurches was 'described by two. 
members of the congregations. One student went beyond ^ 
the interview and investigated^ chiarch records, baptisms, ; 

■ • ^ ■ " " " 

death, and the ceme'-6^y next door, to firid out how Our 
Lady of Guadalupe Ghiarch met the needs of the community.. 

We also included an interview with. an engineer who 
worked in one of the major industries in th.e area but lived- 
.in another, section of the. city'. He" was unsure that, his, 
company had any direct responsibility to the people's^ 

needs, * ' ■ ■ 

As tapes were completed thjsy were brought to class 

to share with me and the other students. These students 

seemed to have a tremendous sense of accomplishment. One- 

student, in the .introduction, wrote: 

This is the. first' time an oral' history project is 
being done here in Houston, to persons who have 
lived in the East End of Houston, ^.^who have risen 
froni the bo"ttorft. ^ . : ; 

Another, at the end of an- interview with a judge, 

declared: "I am very proud to have known someone 'from 

the Ea'st End. " ' 



/I f felt very, close to- my students. iPhe^ pi^'bgect had 
enlightened me; as well. :-I felt as if I had .been allowed : 
to share their lifestyles and .experiences:. ;lf I was •/ 
educating them^ then they-. had . edu^^ I .had wanted s , 

them to .understand how their needs smd wahts were^ tied *'to 
'Others and, I Had comeVto realize that'n^ own needs' were '" 
tOj/.ed to them.' '^e came ' to realize that ' all . gr6u;ps i 
society held some major values in cpramon: success, 
v/ork #thic, fainily, fear of rejec^tion-by society(dis.crimiriat 
.Class ;'d;iscussions centered on how these needs had been 
attained , fat given -times. Many students were surprised 
at thj? ^similarity bf tTpie values-; of; ^ such a wide cross- sec t ion 
of people. Wev talk-^d^&^^^ seeing the: tfif f e^i^enqes in how ^ 
these goals^ w^re achieved. ' The students were surprised ^z- . 
that 'deci-sions and^'actions of th^ government , particularly ^ 

the federal governmetgs had real effects on- people and groups 

y ■,■'.■,* . ■ ■ 

The interviev/ees .sometimes could not 'remember the exact date 

of an' event but , they always recalled how it af f ected :;them. 

Willa Adams, on how the/Depression affected Blacks: 

r think the change(S' j;iave^ benefitted Blacks in one * 
way and hurt others in another because the Depression 

. I. . is what started some Blacks orf welfare rolls,, have 
;^ been on welfare rolls' for the third gefierataon.; . 



y Boyer ■ andjKaplan , i n Educating for Survival > . have 
cla-imgd thai!: /■ ' - ; • 



truly educated per sons move beyond " themselves, 
V . i gain social perspectives, see 'themselves in r:glation 

_:to other people arid times, , understated how, their origins 
V and wants and needs are tied tO; the origins, and ■ * 
, . . wants and need's -of pth Such 'perspectives ■ " . ^ , i ' 
are central, to^ ^ ■ . ' ''i 

'I believe ;tha* the projeet was the beginning of 
;''^hat -academic qiie St;/ for the -students ' '^^ 

the project and the' students oft other campuses, from ' ' .' 
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